B  BRITISH  COLONIAL  EMPIRE
tration is done by the British on closely similar lines to
those adopted in the Colonies and inspired by the same
principles.
The record and traditions of the Sudan Service stand
very high, and we may be justifiably proud of having rescued
this great tract of Africa from the incessant internal strife,
desolation and fanatic misrule that disfigured it in the
days of the Mahdi, which lasted from the early eighties of
last century until the final overthrow of his successor, the
Khalifa, by Kitchener at Omdurman in 1898. In that period,
the population, originally between eight and nine millions,
sank to two millions; it is now six millions and steadily
increasing.
Britain's interest in the Sudan was dte originally to her
occupation of Egypt, in the corrupt regime of Ismail Pasha,
when Britain, through Disraeli, also acquired the controlling
interest in the Suez Canal. The Sudan, which had been
conquered by Mehemet Ali, was being badly misgoverned
by Egypt, and the constant disorders, including the skve
trade amongst other evils, led to the appointment, by agree-
ment of both countries, of General Gordon as Governor-
General of the Khedive's dominions outside Egypt. He
brought order into the country and initiated many reforms,
but after his departure corruption crept back and the Mahdi
raised the standard of revolt. Gordon returned at the head
of an expedition but was himself caught in Khartoum and
killed there in 1881 before relief could arrive. The country
then relapsed into chaos until Kitchener's victory in 1898.
After the Fashoda incident between England and France in
the same year had been safely liquidated, the condominium
of England and Egypt in the Sudan was inaugurated and
has subsisted ever since, although Egypt, after being declared
a British Protectorate in the first world war, became in
1922 an independent Kingdom.